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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Why Do Friends Not Have What by Others 
Are Called Prayer Meetings ? 


It certainly is not because we do not have 
meetings for prayer, for it is written, “ My house 
shall be called a house of prayer for all people” 
(Is. lvi: 7.) And no more is Jerusalem alone 
the place to worship and to offer sacrifice and 
incense, “ for, from the rising of the sun even to 
the going down of the same, my name shall be 
great among the gentiles, and in every place 
incense shall be offered to my name, and a pure 
offering, for my name shall be great among the 
heathen, saith the Lord of hosts” (Mal. i: 11). 
Prayer, to be acceptable to God, must be in the 
spirit, and, to be in the spirit must be from the 
spirit, and without the spirit’s unction is un- 
called for at our hands. For iu the patterns of 
these heavenly things, that fire only taken from 
the altar of burnt offering was to be used on the 
altar of incense. This holy fire was never to be 
allowed to go out. 

The awakened soul, living and abiding in 
Christ, breathes in prayer to God at all times, 
thus fulfilling the Lord’s command, “ Men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint” (Luke xviii: 
1), and that of his apostle, “ Pray without ceas- 
ing” (I Thess. v: 17). 

At appointed times the priests entered into the 
temple and offered incense on the golden altar. 
The feasts, rites and ceremonies of this outward 
law were regulated by each cycle of the sun. 
The followers of Christ, who abide with Him and 
are led by the Spirit of God, like Him, must 
have their seasons regulated by the Sun of 
Righteousness, for He alone “openeth, and no 
man shutteth ; and shutteth, and no man open- 
eth” (Rev. iii: 7). He is the Great High 
Priest to those who are gathered in his name to 
worship the Father, and no appointed or set 
prayers have place in this temple, for neither 
the temple nor the altar therein, are the work 
of men’s hands, but all things are governed by 
the spirit of promise, which was to “lead into 
all truth,” and to “teach all things.” Christ 
is the Head of his own Church, and his prom- 
ise is, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” (Matt. xxviii: 20) 

“We know not what we should pray for as 
We ought, but the Spirit itself maketh interces- 
sion for us with groanings which cannot be ut- 


tered,” and thus “helpeth our infirmities.” 
(Rom. viii: 26). God, then, according to his 
promise, pours out upon us “ the Spirit of grace 
and of supplication” (Zech. xii: 10). He, by 
the revelation of his will, makes known to us 
our needs, and, asking according to that will, 
we receive, that our joy may be full. 

The one simple injunction as to the public 
worship of God is, “ Not forsaking the assem- 
bling of ourselves together” (Heb. x : 25), which 
doing, all else is left to Him who hath prom- 
ised, “ Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them” 
(Matt. xxiii: 20). 

To his Divine will, then, we each and all 
should submit our heart and await his coming. 
Through Christ Jesus, the one mediator, in 
whose name we have gathered, we all may find 
“access by one Spirit unto the Father” (Eph. 
ii: 18). There God’s blessing and refreshment 
to souls oft-times falls silently as the dew, or 
distils in gentle showers on thirsty souls. At 
other times He is pleased to give vocal utter- 
ance in words of prayer, praise or thanksgiving, 
or it may be of exhortation er instruction in 
doctrine. But Christ rules in his own house, 
“whose house are we, if we hold fast the confi- 
dence and the rejoicing ef the-hope, firm unto 
the end” (Heb. iii: 6). He presides in our 
midst. He breathes on those who are thus 
gathered in spirit to Jesus, baptizing them into 
the Holy Spirit, in which they are united to the 
one body, whose life is Christ. These, there- 
fore; are of one mind and one heart, and in 
sweet fellowship and unity, can, with one voice, 
praise and glorify their Creator and Redeemer. 

David’s prayer in the spirit was, “ Keep back 
thy servant also from presumptuous sins” (Ps. 
xix: 13), and this he calls “the great trans- 
gression.” “ Presumptuous” means taking upon 
oneself that which one is not authorized to do. 
Such was Uzza’s sin, in steadying the ark of 
God. Such was Uzziah’s sin in offering incense, 
also that of Korah, Dathan and Abiram, all of 
whom were objects of God's displeasure. But 
Jesus said, “I receive not testimony from man” 
(John, v: 34), from which we cannot but infer 
that it should only be that of the Spirit through 
man or immediately, which is the spirit of 
prophecy. Thus the sons of Sceva were re- 
buked. No one then but priests may offer in- 
cense in the temple. None are priests but such 
as are anointed, and even they must necessarily 
wash each time before entering to perform that 
service. But may not all Christians be made 
kings and priests to God? True, but only 
through the Spirit’s power alone, and then only 
as they walk therein. And these know a special 
call to public service, and should see to it that 
they are prepared therefor by “the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost,” for, though a king, he must 
not take upon him the function of the priest. 
Apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, teachers, 
helps, government, each member in his respec- 
tive place, according to his particular service, 

ift and place assigned to him in the body. 
here is no schism here. Each member min- 


isters to and has a care for every other one, all 
abiding under the one Holy Head, and Christ’s 
seamless garment of holiness and charity is 
thrown around all. 

Thus, abiding in the patient waiting for the 
coming of Christ, we are preserved from draw- 
ing nigh to God with our lips, whilst our hearts 
may be far from Him, for if “ we know not what 
we should pray for, as one ought,” it is very 
evident that prayer offered up in our own will, 
however right the words may seemingly be, may 
still be far apart from the Divine will, which, 
as we patiently wait upon the Lord, He will 
not fail, in his own time, to reveal to us (See 
Eph. i: 17). 

This waiting upon and worship of God in 
the silence of all flesh was an essential part 
of the worship, as instituted at the Temple 
in Jerusalem, for, whilst the Temple stood, 
synagogues were not properly places of wor- 
ship, but more for the purpose of teaching 
and receiving instruction in the law. Whilst 
the priest entered within the vail to offer in- 
cense (e, g. Zacharias, see Luke, i: 10), or when 
the high priest entered into the holy of holies, 
and sprinkled the blood of atonement upon and 
before the mercy seat, the people meanwhile, 
with bowed heads, in perfect silence, worshipped 
God, and the tinkling of the bells on the skirts 
of the high priest’s garments alone announced 
his entry into and exit from within the vail. 
And these are emblems of Christ’s officiating in 
his Church, which is “ the temple of the living 
God.” And this promised, and to us fulfilled, 
presence of Christ in his Church was not un- 
known to King David, who says, “They have 
seen thy goings, oh, God; even the goings of 
my God, my King, in the sanctuary” (Ps. 
Ixviii: 24). 

William Penn sets his seal to the same truth 
in these words, “ This I certainly know from the 
Lord God that liveth forever, that retirement and 
silence before God is the alone way for (any one) 
to feel the heavenly gift arise, and come forth 
pure and unmixed. This only can aright preach 
for God, pray to God and beget people to God, 
and nothing else.” (See passages from W. 
Penn’s Writings, p. 197.) Could stronger words 
be used, oh, ye who profess to follow in his foot- 
steps? 

The one thing needful to us, then, is like 
Mary, to wait upon Him, that we may hear and 
do his holy word; that our spiritual faculties, 
being brightened by his glory, we may see, hear 
and know of his guiding presence, and, through 
Him, Christ Jesus, our one Mediator and great 
High Priest, may offer spiritual worship accept- 
able to the Father, that all glory may redound 
to Him who alone is ever worthy. 

This we truly believe to be the blessed ful- 
ness of liberty, which we enjoy in the Gospel of 
Christ Jesus, our Lord and Saviour, our Teach- 
er, Prophet, Priest and King. And may the 
Lord graciously enable us to hold fast therein 
steadfastly till He come. 

We cannot, therefore, engage in vocal prayer 
whenever we will. We cannot pray at the bid- 
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ding or call of our fellow-man. We cannot ap- 
point a special time to pray, and another to sing 
praise. So doing, we would encroach on the pre- 
rogative of the Great Master of assemblies, and 
giving way to the carnal will, should soon lose 
true liberty in the spirit. 

It is as we hear and continue in Christ’s 
word, and learn of Him that we are his dis- 
ciples indeed ; through this we know the Truth, 
and the Truth doth make us free (See John, 
viii: 31, 32). W. W. B. 


UNDONE, YET Nor UnponeE.—What man 
has done, man can undo,—yet not undo. Men 
lay the foundations of great buildings which 
stand for ages, but men can dig them up again ; 
they make burglar-proof vaults, but those who 
make them can bore through them. With ut- 
most ingenuity, men construct unpickable locks, 
which in due time men find a way to open. 
They roll armor-plates which no projectile can 
pierce, and they then make projectiles which no 
plate can resist. And yet the time, the brain 
energy, the moral and mental effects of the in- 
tercourse of the men who have worked together 
over these things for good or evil, for strength 
or weakness, are not undone, nor rendered null 
and void, but remain as life influences, inextri- 
cable. Men can think hard thoughts, speak 
harsh words, break promises, trifle with things 
serious, with the reserve and the intention to 
undo them, if necessary, at a convenient season. 
They depend upon apology as an unfailing re- 
source. But the undoing of these things which 
ought not to have been done, is an undoing only 
in very small part. Natures have been wound- 
ed and healed only to leave ineradicable scars ; 
countenances have become pallid, wrinkled, or 
hardened ; confidences have been weakened; 
time has been lost; habits have begun aud 
have started on courses demanding energy 
to turn them back. All these are in chief 
part beyond undoing, whatever else may be 
undone. Too much dependence upon the pos- 
sibility of undoing has made men too care- 
less about what they do. If at this moment the 
right thing be done, nothing will need to be 
undone. 


A Sourna Sea Kine.—In the year 1818, 
Tamatoe, the king of Huahine, one of the South 


Sea islands, embraced the Gospel. Some of the 
heathen islanders resolved on the destruction of 
him, and of those who with him, had become 
followers of Christ. The enemy laid their plan, 
and had purposed to burn to death those whom 
they seized. But the plot was discovered ; the 
small band of Christians were on the shore in 
readiness to meet their foes as they leaped from 
their canoes, and soon gained a complete vic- 
tory. And now these heathens looked for noth- 
ing but death, and that a cruel death. How 
great, then, was their surprise when the Chris- 
tians assured them that they meant not to touch 
a hair of their heads, because Jesus had taught 
them to treat kindly their bitterest foes!) They 
went further—they prepared a sumptuous feast, 
and asked the captives tosit down and partake. 
Some of these were so amazed as to be unable 
to taste. At last one of the heathen leaders 
arose before them, declared himself no longer a 
follower of helpless idols, stated his cruel inten- 
tions had he been successful, but that this utterly 
unlooked-for kindness of the Christians had fair- 
ly overcome him, so that he could only admire 
their humanity and mercy. The result of all 
was, that in a few days every idol in the island 
had been cast away ; for the heathen, melted by 
all this kindness, joined the Christians. 


THE FRIEND. 


From the “‘ LONDON FRIEND.” 


Work of Friends for the African. 


Generation after generation the abolition of 
slavery has rested to a large extent upon the 
Society of Friends as a great religious duty. 
Last week we dwelt on the remarkable way in 
which this religious solicitude for the slave had 
influenced the destiny of Friends in the South- 
ern States of America, and on the bright hope 
and enlarged sphere of service that has, since 
emancipation, dawned upon Friends in North 
Carolina. Nothing perhaps more effectually 
called forth the latent powers of American 
Friends than their self-sacrificing work in stand- 
ing by the freedmen in the great emergency of 
their emancipation. Not only were the colored 
people in the South immensely aided in the 
crisis of their history, but Friends were spiritu- 
ally invigorated by the effort they made. This 
week it is a pleasure to observe the straight- 
forward protest made in the House of Commons 
on the 27th prox. on behalf of the slaves in 
Pemba and Zanzibar, by our friend Joseph Al- 
bert Pease. On the authority of Sir John Kirk 
he affirmed that the number of slaves in the two 
islands had probably trebled in the last twelve 
years owing to the absence of continuity in the 
anti-slavery policy of British Governments. He 
justly demanded that our Governments should 
fulfil the pledges given by one Administration 
after another that the slaves should be set free. 
The late Government and the present have made 
public announcements of their good intentions, 
but “ waiting for reports ” or some other excuse 
has been made for avoiding immediate action. 
Arthur Hardinge, the present Consul-General, 
has admitted in a recent despatch that at any 
rate the legal status of slavery might be abol- 
ished, “ if proper precautions were taken, with- 
out danger of any disturbance of a serious 
nature.” The Sultan of Zanibar is, however, 
himself the largest slaveholder in the islands, 
having about thirty thousand slaves, and a firm 
hand is essential in facing “ vested interests.” 
G. N. Curzon on behalf of the Government ex- 
cused the dilatoriness of the Foreign Office by 
reference to an insurrection on the mainland, 
and hoped to arrive at a decision upon the 
actual measures by which to put a new system 
into operation on the return of Arthur Hardinge 
to England in two months. The suggestion was 
made that it might expedite action if the islands 
were placed under the care of the Secretary of 
State for the colonies in lien of the overcrowded 
Foreign office. To this suggestion the Secretary 
replied that it was essential that some of the 
arrangements should be under the cognizance 
of the Foreign Office, and that therefore to re- 
fer the matter to the Colonial Office would be a 
great waste of time, and would compel them to 
do the work twice over. P. Smith reminded 
the House that our efforts at sea to suppress the 
slave trade have signally failed ; the fact being 
that only about one in twenty or thirty of the 
slaves exported from the mainland are liberated 
by our Government vessels. Sir E. Grey plead- 
ed earnestly for action and not for the mere 
announcement of difficulties. Difficulties exist, 
but it is for us, having repeatedly announced a 
policy of emancipation, to devise the means for 
overcoming them. G. N. Curzon again repeated 
the assurance that the present Government in- 
tends to carry out the pledge given by the late 
Government and confirmed last autumn. He 
also gave a further assurance that the repre- 
sentative of the Government when he went back 
to Zanzibar should carry with him instructions 
to abolish the legal status of slavery. 


Some definite action will, therefore, probably 
be taken during the coming autumn, and it re. 
mains fur us to consider whether there is any 
practical way in which we can assist the Goy- 
ernment, and assist the slaves when they are 
freed. The abolition of the status of slavery 
must create friction, and must for a time dislo- 
cate work on the clove plantations. Transitions 
of this kind require much watchful patience, 
The Secretary of the Foreign Office is quite right 
that we have to be prepared for such contingen- 
cies as that “the slaves enamored with the at- 
tractions of the town, may leave the plantations 
for the towns.” This, if possible, must be 
avoided. When a vast amount of labor has 
been accomplished under slavery, it is not a 
simple matter to stem this kind of drift when 
emancipation is effected, and every one who 
pleads for the liberation of the slave ought to 
recognize the added responsibility resting upon 
us as soon as the boon is conferred. When we 
remember that as far back as 1890 decrees and 
treaties were signed by the Sultan agreeing to 
the abolition of slavery, it is with feelings of 
shame that we find 266,000 remaining slaves 
under our Government in the two islands through 
six years of delay! The rest of the population 
of the islands appears to consist of about 200 
Europeans and Goanese, 8,500 East Indians, 
and possibly about 125,300 Arabs, Mohamme- 
dans and aborigines. 

G. N. Curzon refers to the Manumission 
Homes that have been established in Egypt as 
an illustration of what may possibly be tempo- 
rarily desirable to establish in Zanzibar. Such 
Homes may do real good under emergency, but 
much more complete organization than this is 
requisite with regard to the permanent welfare 
of Pemba if its commerce is to he maintained. 
The one main staple of the trade is the cultiva- 
tion of cloves. The shambaa, or plantations, are 
most of them mortgaged to the East Indian 
money-lenders. Donald Mackenzie found that 
946 mortgages on Pemba, representing a value 
of some 1,764,000 rupees, were registered at the 
British Consulate of Zanzibar. This fertile and 
prolific coral island is only about forty miles 
long and some nineteen miles across, with num- 
berless creeks and mangrove swamps. Yet it 
seems capable of producing cloves for the whole 
world. The slave labor at the port of Zanzibar 
in loading and unloading and coaling steamers 
is a very different question from the labor ques 
tion on this fertile clove plantation, and can 
be re-arranged by the steamboat companies. 
Donald Mackenzie reports after his visit on 
behalf of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society: “If all the slaves of Zanzibar and 
Pemba were freed to-morrow, I do not think for 
a moment it would disturb the prosperity of 
these islands. The freed slaves could not live 
on their freedom, they would have to work for 
their living. The necessity for labor on shambas 
and in port towns would not cease with the abo- 
lition of slavery ; the Arab would require labor 
for his shamba, the merchant would require men 
for loading and discharging cargo. If the slaves 
were free they would receive their pay in full, 
work more willingly and better for their em- 
ployers.” At the same time we entirely unite 
with G. N. Curzon that it will require great 
care and supervision “to avoid social and eco- 
nomic disorganization.” 

It has been suggested that the most practical 
course would be for Friends to purchase a large 
clove plantation and to establish on Pemba an 
AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIAL Missron on which 
to employ freed slaves under Christian oversight 
















































































and teaching. Preliminary inquiries of the own- 
ers respecting a promising clove and cocoanut 
plantation, well situated on the island of Pemba, 
are being made, and a very practical opportu- 
nity for rendering help to the African in the 
crisis of his fate may thus be opened out if 
Friends provide the means. Such an indus- 
trial mission can scarcely be undertaken by our 
existing British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. It must be dealt with by Friends on an 
independent footing, although it would doubt- 
less receive the cordial sympathy of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. It is suggested that the man- 
agement of such an industrial mission in Pemba 
should be under the care of a suitable Christian 
resident, who must be a man of business, pre- 
pared to dedicate his business powers to the ser- 
vice of his fellow-men. He might be assisted 
by native overseers trained in one of the Chris- 
tian industrial institutions of East Africa. Such 
a centre in Pemba of Christian effort fur meet- 








; 
| ing the exigencies of the freedmen may become 
) a most valuable agency for co-operating with 
f the English Government in the direction indi- 
8 cated in Parliament, in seeing that the freed- 
h men have fair play, and in proving their ca- 
n pacity for work when offered fair wages. It will, 
0 of course, be very necessary to inquire respect- 
3, ing health of situation, water supply, and other 
e local circumstances, before any European is sent 
to reside there. The presence of such an indus- 
n trial mission would alter the moral tone of the 
a8 whole island. God has many ways of working, 
0- and many instruments fitted for each distinctive 
*h end. He can use the commercial talents of men 
at of business in his service for the uplifting of our 
is fellow-men quite as truly as gifts of language or 
re of eloquence. 
d. After associations and Churches have had 
‘a great subjects like slavery upon their hearts for 
re years, opportunities open out for giving practi- 
an cal effect to long-pent aspirations. Such an op- 
at portunity now appears to be dawning upon us 
ue with regard to the down trodden slaves of the 
he East coast of Africa. Working under the shel- 
nd ter of the English Protectorate, and embodying 
les our principles in practical action, we may do 
m- much to solve the very. difficulties our Govern- 
i ment recognizes, and may have the privilege of 
ole carrying out the thoughts of those who in a pre- 
bar vious generation have done their part nobly for 
ers the abolition of slavery. It remains for Friends 
16s to consider whether they are prepared to enter 
can upon the work if the golden opportunity is 
128. presented. 
on 
ery The Nature of True Religion. 
and The religion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
for Christ begins frequently with a little light or 
yo of manifestation of the Divine will as to some point 
live or part of duty. And as obedience is yielded 
for to this small manifestation, greater and greater 
nbas degrees of light and of strength are afforded to 
abo- follow on to know more and more of the Divine 
abor will and of Divine things. 
men As in Christ are hid all the treasures of wis- 
aves dom and knowledge, so, as we are brought into 
full, a state of true waiting and dependence upon 
em- Him, and upon the manifestations of his Spirit 
inite on the soul, we are in the way to be rightly in- 
great troduced, from time to time, into such degrees 
 2C0- of knowledge in Divine things as is truly best 
: - for us, and best adapted to the state of our 
tical minds; and that it is not consistent with Divine 
large Wisdom to communicate the treasures of heav- 
ya an enly mysteries but as the mind becomes, through 
vhich true obedience, refined and prepared for the re- 
sight ception of them.— William Grover. 
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religious visit in the Southern States, had a 
meeting at Natchez. Of this he says: 


and, beyond my expectation, it proved to be a 
solemn, good meeting. The power of Truth was 
felt. ‘The doctrine I proclaimed was indeed 
very new to many, who have seldom, if ever 
before, been at a meeting for Divine worship, 
or heard the terms of the Gospel and salvation 
by Christ held forth to them. The hearts of 
many were tendered, and several came to me 
after meeting in a loving and affectionate man- 
ner. 
was a colonel, a rich planter, who resides about 
sixty miles distant in the country. He told me 
that for many years he had been a man of 
pleasure, seeking only the gratification of sense 
and animal enjoyments, living out of the fear 
of God, not even thinking that he had a soul to 
lose or to save. 
Lord, in his love and mercy, brought him to 
feel his sinful condition, and the depth of misery 
into which he must be plunged for eternity, 
should he continue in such a course of life, and 
die in his sins, 
Spirit, who convinceth man of sin, of righteous- 
ness and of judgment, his mind was directed to 
Christ, the Saviour of sinners. He was induced 
to peruse the Holy Scriptures, and, by degrees, 
the Lord opened his heart, which became ex- 
panded in love to God and man. 
that, if God, through Christ, had in his mercy 
so loved him, he ought also to love his fellow- 
men. He looked upon his slaves and felt that 
the love of God is towards them, that Christ has 
died for them, and would have them to be of 
the number of his saved-ones ; that therefore he 
ought to love them, and seek their good, tem- 
poral and spiritual. 
for their salvation as for his own. 
them as his brethren, whereas, before, he had 
only considered them as slaves or chattels. He 
had about four hundred on his plantation. At 
first he thought he would invite them to meet, 
that he might read the Scriptures to them, and 
try to persuade them to love the Lord, and 
earnestly to seek for the salvation of their 
souls. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ how should they believe 
that I was really concerned for their souls, un- 


gaged to promote their outward well-being ? 









THE FRIEND. 
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Stephen Grellet. 


In 1824 Stephen Grellet, in the course of a 


towards him, as he has manifested towards them, 
Of their own accord they have so worked, and 
the Divine blessing has so attended their labors 
that, although his expense in providing for 
them have been great, yet his yearly income 
has nearly doubled. A few months since he 
received a deputation from the planters who 
reside for miles around him; they came with 
loud complaints against him, saying, ‘ By your 
conduct you not only expose us all to be ruined, 
but to have our lives also destroyed, for you 
put our slaves in such a state of discontent and 
ferment, that they are ready to rise upon us.’ 
‘What have I done,’ replied the colonel, that I 
should be the means of bringing such an evil 
upon you?’ ‘You give so much liberty,’ said 
they, ‘to your slaves; you treat them so well; 
you allow them also to meet together, under 
pretences of Divine worship, and opportunities 
are thereby given them to plot together to de- 
stroy us.’ He answered, ‘If this is all I have 
done, I can but advise you as your greatest se- 
curity, and for your interest, to treat your slaves 
as I now do mine. By the steps I have taken, 
I am so far from being in the way of ruin, that 
my income has nearly doubled, and my life has 
never been more secure. I, like you, some 
years past, never went out without being well 
armed ; I also, as you, kept during the night 
my sword, pistols and gun close by my bedside; 
the barking of a dog, or the rustling of the 
wind among the trees alarmed me as it does 
you; but now I take no such precautions, for I 
have no fear. I feel myself so secure among 
my people that I know every one of them would 
expose his own life to preserve mine. There- 
fore, I can only strongly advise you to follow 
my example.’ 

“What would be the result of this appeal 
the colonel could not say, though he had but 
little hope they would take his advice. He 
much deplores that the laws of the land do not 
allow him to give liberty to his slaves; but he 
treats them as free men. He is aware of what 
will probably be their condition after his death, 
but he hopes he may succeed to have them sent 
into free States. He is at present in a very 
tender state of mind, and is a striking example 
of the force of truth and the efficacy of the 
grace and love of Christ. This man seems to 
be clothed with a meek and gentle spirit, and 
is in the simplicity of a child.” 







“Tt was much thronged, but remarkably quiet, 













Among those who called at my lodgings 











About three years since, the 









By the operation of the Divine 
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Now, he said, he longed 
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less I gave them proof that I was equally en- 





The Mesquite Tree and its Uses. 


It is a common saying in the arid regions of 
the Southwest, that the natives climb for water 
and dig for wood. This, being interpreted, 
means that the water for drinking purposes is 
kept in an earthen jar, or olla, upon the top of 
the house, where, by means of more rapid evapo- 
ration, caused by this direct exposure to the 
sun’s rays, the contents of the jar are kept con- 
tinually cool. And the digging for wood is 
explained by the fact that the only timber 
through much of that region is the mesquite, a 
low-growing shrub rather than tree, the roots 
of which are very hard and make an ex- 
cellent fuel. Fora whole winter I have been 
warmed by them, broken into little pieces, for 
they are too brittle to chop, and have found 
that they give out an amount of heat that is in 
undue proportion to their bulk. 

The mesquite groves are a striking feature of 
the wide, level expanses of these regions. From 
a distance they look like peach orchards, only 
their vast extent precludes the idea that they 
are such. As timber a man accustomed to liv- 
ing among real forests would hardly give them 


Accordingly he collected them together, told 
them what the Lord had done for him, and 
what he believed He would do also for them, 
and that he would endeavor to promote their 
good as far as he could. ‘To convince you of 
my sincerity,’ he added ‘ from this day the lash 
of the whip shall no more be lifted upon you, 
by any direction of mine; your food and cloth- 
ing shall be increased, and I will promote your 
general comfort. I have confidence in you that 
you will try to conduct yourselves well, and do 
your best on the plantation, and be industrious ; 
but, rest when you are tired, and when sick I 
do not wish you to work; on the contrary, I 
desire that good care be taken of you. His 
slaves were like men amazed at the hearing of 
such language: but much more so, when, from 
that day, they saw all these promises fulfilled. 
They collect daily at his house, when he or some 
one else reads the Scriptures to them, and prays 
with them. He also offers to them, at times, 
such words of instruction, comfort or encour- 
agement, as the Lord puts into his heart. The 
slaves, on their part, appear disposed to do their 
best ; for they are as ready to evince their love 































a thought; but they are very much better than 
no timber at all. When in New Mexico re- 
cently I found that the tree had another use 
besides that of supplying fuel. It produces a 
bean which is an important article of food 
among the Indians, and in times of scarcity 
with the Mexicans as well. The bean is pro- 
duced in pods which are seven to nine inches 
long, and of a buff color. They begin to ripen 
in midsummer, and, as they have the quality 
of preventing thirst as well as of satisfying hun- 
ger, they are often of the greatest value to trav- 
ellers through the desert country. ‘The Indians, 
who know their value, do not hesitate to go 
a long distance away from water if they can be 
assured of a supply of mesquite beans along 
their route. 

When used for food the beans are prepared 
in various ways. When fresh and newly ripe 
they are put into a mortar of stone or wood, 
and bruised, then emptied into an earthen dish, 
mixed with water and allowed to stand for a 
few hours. The result is a kind of cold por- 
ridge or mush, which has a very agreeable blend- 
ing of sweetness and acidity, and upon which 
many of the people would willingly exist the 
year through. As the fruit or bean pods ripen 
they are gathered for winter use, thoroughly 
dried and stored in cylindrical-shaped baskets, 
made of twigs, and covered with grass or earth 
to keep the rain out. In this way they may be 
preserved for a long time. When needed for 
food the pods are reduced to a fine powder, by 
means of a mortar, and this flour cooked as 
fancy may dictate. The flour thus prepared is 
also often kept for a long time. Sometimes in 


its pulverized state, and again by being mixed 
with a little water and then pressed into large 


cakes of several pounds’ weight, which are dried 
in the sun and put away until needed. Among 
certain of the less civilized of the southern 
tribes of Indians, such as the Cucupah’s, who 
live along the Colorado River in Lower Cali- 
fornia, the mesquite beans form an important 
part of the winter food supply. The only labor 
needed to secure them being that of gathering 
the crop, they appeal especially to these indo- 
lent people, who are constitutionally opposed to 
the labor of cultivating a crop. The mesquite 
has also other uses besides those of supplying 
fuel and food, as Indian women make rope and 
twine of the bark, and weave it into baskets. 
Horses and cattle feed upon the beans, which 
are very nutritious, and often find sustenance, 
and indeed the very means of keeping alive, in 
them, when grasses of all kinds are burned up 
by the drouth. James K. REEVE. 


THE CoLLaR oF Honor.—In France there 
exists an order of merit, founded by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, of 
which the members are dogs who have distin- 
guished themselves by deeds of bravery. A 
tastefully designed “ collar of honor” is awarded 
to the nominees of the order. Among the ani- 
mals decorated in this way one of the most 
celebrated is Bacchus, a large bulldog, whose 
specialty it is to stop runaway horses by jump- 
ing up and seizing them by the bridle. Bac- 
chus’s master resides in the Rue Biscornet, it 
is calculated that the intelligent animal has al- 
ready saved the lives of eight persons, if not 
more, in this way. Pautland, another bulldog, 
received a collar in 1887 for saving his mis- 
tress from the attack of a footpad, and Turk, a 
splendid Newfoundland, has had a similar honor 
for saving three young children from drowning 
on different occasions.— Paris Letter. 


THE FRIEND. 


For ‘‘ THE FRIEND,” 
CONTENTMENT. 
The Teacher hath with patience wrought; 
With loving patience teaches still ; 
He gives me for my thought his thought ; 
He gives me for my will his will. 


Tis never any more too late; 
No day is lost or even spent, 

Since I have learned, whate’er my state, 
Therein, therewith to be content. 


Contentment is desire made whole; 
It is not less in any wise. 
’Tis Christ’s own life within the soul— 
His very presence in the skies. 
F. B. D. 
—_—_—_—_—~+e—______ 
WHEN MITHER'S GANE. 
I mak’s a change in a’thing room 
When mither’s gane. 
The cat has less contented croon, 
The kettle has a dowie tune, 
There’s naething has sae blythe a soon, 
Sin’ mither’s gane. 
The bairnies gang wi’ ragged claes, 
Sin’ mither’s gane. 
There’s nane to mend their broken taes, 
Or laugh at a’ their pawky ways; 
The nichts are langer than the days, 
When mither’s gane. 


Wha cheers them when there’s ocht amiss, 
Sin’ mither’s gane; 

Wha takes their pairts in that or this, 

And oot o’ trouble mak’s a bliss, 

Wi’ kindly word an’ guid nicht kiss— 
Dear mither’s gane. 


The father’s there; but losh ! puir man, 
Sin’ mither’s gane, 

Altho’ he does the best he can, 

He hasna’ sic a tender han’— 

The bottom’s oot o’ nature’s plan, 
When mither’s gane. 


O! Jonely house, O! empty chair— 
The mither’s gane. 
Yet fancy often sees her there, 
Wi a’ the smiles she used to wear, 
Whilk bring oor heart maist to despair 
To think she’s gane. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


A Sea-side Ramble. 


(Concluded from page 321.) 

A small piece of plank, broken, I suppose, 
from the wreck of a vessel, illustrated in an in- 
teresting manner the ravages of a sea-worm, the 
Teredo navalis, The outer surface was full of 
very small holes, as if made by the prick of a 
pin. Inside, these enlarged into tubes side by 
side, like the cells of a honeycomb, only not so 
large, separated by the thin partitions of wood 
left by the devouring worms. So thoroughly 
had these performed their work that very little 
of either the substance or strength of the wood 
was left. These pin-holes were probably the 
points of entrance made by the young teredos, 
and may answer for the entrance of sea-water 
necessary to the continued existence of the 
worm. The perforations are said to be generally 
made in the grain of the timber, but when the 
worm meets with a knot, it accommodates itself 
to circumstances by bending around it. In the 
East Indies a very large species is found, more 
than five feet in length and three inches in 
diameter. 

Another piece of wood was filled with much 
larger rounded cavities, the home of another 
wood-eating molluse, the Phola truncata. 

A piece of sponge much branched and finely 
divided had washed on to the strand. It was 
the Microciana prolifera, There is a bright red 
sponge which is ofteu met with in summer, and 
which sometimes spreads as a coating over dead 


shells, eating into their substance and perforat- 
ing them with numerous holes—one of the in. 
strumentalities of nature for the decay of waste 
matter, and reducing them into a form adapted 
for again entering into the cycle of organized 
existence. 

The scallops abound in Narragansett Bay 
and contiguous localities, but living specimens 
are rarely seen on the New Jersey coast. Dead 
shelis are occasionally found there (and we met 
with one), but mostly somewhat broken, and 
the beauty of the colors defaced by long ex- 
posure and the action of the waves. We sup- 
posed it had been brought from further north 
by the ocean currents. One peculiarity of this 
shell (a species of Pecten), is that one of the 
valves is strongly arched, while the other is 
nearly flat. They are capable of motion, and 
even of leaping a short distance, by opening, 
and then rapidly closing the valves. There ig 
a species which grows in the Mediterranean, 
which pilgrims were accustomed to wear in their 
hats, as a sign that they had visited the shrine 
of St. James, at Campostello. One of the British 
species is six inches broad. The species we 
found was Pecten irradians. 

Attached to a piece of wood was a bundle of 
what seemed a fine gray moss, which a closer 
examination showed was a coralline ( Tubularia 
indivisa), the threads being hollow cylinders, 
in which, when alive, the little polyps which 
had constructed them resided. Under a mag- 
nifying glass, it was an interesting object. These 
polyps feed on still more minute animalcule, 

Of the Natica we found two kinds. They are 
both univalve, spiral shells, rather large and 
nearly globular. The Natica duplicata is the 
handsomer of the two, owing to a patch of the 
flesh color of the interior being apparently 
fulded over on the outside. The JN. heros is 
generally rather larger, and has an opening as 
if the shell in building its spiral left a small 
hole unfilled. The animals which inhabit these 
shells are carnivorous. They have a tongue 
armed with hard points, with which they bore a 
hole through the valve of their prey, and then 
consume the flesh. It is not at all uncommon 
to find on the shore the shells of their victims, 
in which a small round hole has been bored, 
generally pretty close to the hinge where the 
two valves unite. 

We saw several of the black egg cases of the 
skate, flat and thin, with long arms extending 
from each of the four corners, by which it is 
fastened to the sea-weeds on the bottom. These 
cases are open at both ends, so that the water 
can circulate through them, and when the young 
fish is matured it can readily make its escape. 

I suppose that later in the season we would 
have met with a greater variety of objects of 
interest, but we felt well repaid for our exer- 
tions, although the day was so cold and the 
wind so strong as materially to interfere with 
our comfort. One of the party, mindful of the 
advice not to wear good clothing on such an 
excursion, had put on an old silk hat with 
a stiffrim. A gust of wind took it off his head, 
and it rolled over the sand on its rim, as & 
wheel, and although he started in pursuit, it ran 
the faster of the two, until it plunged into the 
sea, and the water retarded its speed, so that 
the owner was able to wade in and regain 4 

J. W. 


Ha F the literature, half the intercourse, and 
half the pleasure of half the human beings in 
the world, consist in holding the other half to 


ridicule and censure. 
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The Introduction of Reindeer Among the Alaska 


Indians. 

In the arctic circle the earth yields no food 
for the service of man; there is no such thing 
as agriculture; they can neither sow nor reap, 
nor gather into barns, all their subsistence must 
come from the sea. They live almost wholly on 
the blubber of the whale and the walrus, which 
not long since were being rapidly exterminated. 
The whale fishery was not pursued for the oil, 
which had been almost driven out of the mar- 
ket by petroleum. But there was one thing 
that petroleum did not supply — whalebone! 
This would seem to be of small value, but we 
are told that the bone taken from the mouth 
of a good sized whale sells for eight or ten thou- 
sund dollars—sometimes for much more! That 
secured, the carcass is left to its fate, what re- 
mains of it, which may not be much, since it is 
not as in the days when the whale was pursued 
in a small boat and speared with a harpoon; 
whereas now he can be shot from a howitzer on 
a ship’s deck, that sends a bomb into his body, 
where it explodes and tears him to pieces, when 
the fragments of his huge bulk float away, to 
be seized by all the devourers of the sea. 

Neither is it necessary to spear the walrus 
(which is hunted for its ivory); it is shot from 
the ship’s deck with a repeating rifle that 
can dispose of a whole herd in a few minutes, 
when the tusks are torn from the bodies, which 
are left to drift away upon the waves. Thus 


the sea hunt becomes a war of extermination of 


this mighty game, which may be a happy dis- 
patch for the hunters, but is death to those 
from whom this ruthless slaughter takes away 
the means of subsistence. Such was the con- 
dition of the Esquimaux in the summer of 1890. 

Where was relief to come from? Not from 
the whalers, who were carrying on a war of ex- 
termination of the whale and the walrus, their 
only means of subsistence. Civilization did 
nothing for them. 
their food and left them to starve. 
that were not enough, it sometimes hastened 
their extermination by introducing among them 


the thirst for fiery drinks and other vices of 


civilization. There were rovers of the sea, who 
were little better than pirates in keeping up a 
secret and contraband trade in ardent spirits, 
in which they debauched the natives and rob- 
bed them of their furs—the only thing they 
had to sell—in exchange for rum, which de- 
stroyed both body and soul. The result was 
sometimes one of indescribable horror. One 
summer a revenue cutter-sailing north touched 
at the lower end of St. Lawrence Island, and the 
sailors went on shore to revisit a group of vil- 
lagers which they had left the year before with 
six hundred inhabitants. But as they approach- 
ed the spot they were appalled at the mysteri- 
ous silence. They came to the little huts and 
passages to the underground habitations in which 
the people had burrowed, but not a sign of life 
appeared. As they pushed their way into the 
dark interiors they found the late inhabitants 
silent in death. As the arctic cold had pre- 
served the bodies from decay, the forms were 
still there, stretched upon the cold earth, doub- 
led up in some shape that showed how they had 
writhed in agony. The glassy eyes were “all 
wide,” as if they glared at the intruders upon 


the place of the dead. Mouths were open, as if 


hungry for the food which did not come, and 
hands clenched as if grasping for some last hope 
before they were frozen in death. It was an 
arctic Pompeii, where gaunt hunger had done 


what the ashes of Vesuvius had done in another 
age and another part of the world. 


ing for this universal destruction by the break- 
ing out of some pestilence, which in their igno- 
rance they did not know how to combat. But 
the more probable explanation seemed to be 
that a piratical schooner—low built and painted 
black, as became its horrible errand—had stol- 
en into this harbor and smuggled in a cargo of 


pect the preservation of the Esquimaux from 
what sotne called the “ natural laws of trade.” 
Their rescue, if it came at all, must come from 
another source. What could not, or would not, 
be done by whalers and walrus hunters, or other 
traders to the arctic regions, was done by a 
simple-hearted American missionary. For some 
years Sheldon Jackson has been the agent of 
the Government, as well as of the Missionary 


which had just come from the coast of Siberia, 
on which an American saip had been wrecked 
several years before, and the natives had shown 
a kindness to the only survivor that the Gov- 
ernment wished to acknowledge by the sending 






It only robbed them of 
And, as if 








































But in spite of all this indifference, our brave 
missionary kept pegging away, and the next 
season returned to Siberia with a few hundred 
dollars, with which he purchased sixteen rein- 
deer—eight pairs—that were transported in the 
Bear safely to America. It was a small begin- 
ning, but it was enough to prove the success of 
the experiment. The beautiful creatures needed 
not to be acclimated, but soon made themselves 
as much at home in America as they had been 
in Asia. This encouraged him to ask of friends 
at the East the means to carry out the experi- 
ment on a larger scale. The late Mr. Elliott 
F. Shephard contributed generously, as he did 
to so many other good canses, as the result of 
all which there are now about seven hundred 
reindeer, with the prospect that the herds will 
increase from year to year, so that in time the 
reindeer will spread over all northern Alaska, 
and thus the first of all problems—that of how 
to be able to exist—will be solved. 


H. M. Frevp. 


Of course, there was a possibility of account- 


rum, which was left behind to do its fatal work. 
After such a horrid sight, it were vain to ex- 


Board, to visit the stations in the far north to 
look after the schools, and in 1890 he visited, 
for the first time, Arctic Alaska in the Bear, 





For “‘ THE FRIEND.” 
Our Title to Church Existence. 


A friend has called our attention to an article 
on this subject, written by the late James Back- 
house, of England, in 1871, and published in 
the London Friend about that time. She thinks 
it is appropriate to the present day. 

It was written in reply toa sarcastic article 
by George Dawson, who had remarked that 
“ Quakerism has nothing to say touching its 
own peculiar doctrines. It busies itself in little 
outside philanthropies; but the Quakers have 
forgotten the faith of their fathers, &e.” 

In commenting on these strictures, James 
Backhouse remarks, “Is it not true that many 
say, ‘Let these things in which we differ from 
other Christians be kept as much in the back- 
ground as possible?” Do not some even think 
that it is a matter of regret that all Christian 
sects do not cast aside their peculiar doctrines, 
as so many hindrances to the spread of plain, 
practical Christianity ?” 

James Backhouse further remarks that the 
Episcopalians, Independents, Methodists and 
Baptists do not originate their “ peculiar doc- 
trines”” because they desire to be different from 
other churches; but because each believes that 
its views are nearer the views of the apostolic 
church, and more in accordance with the teach- 
ing of the New Testament than those of other 
sects. Our title to self existence as a separate re- 
ligious community, depends upon these ‘ peculiar 
doctrines — our views on war, on the sacra- 
ments, on oaths, on the spirituality of the Gos- 
pel dispensation, and on the immediate teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, are spoken of as “ non- 
essential” and “secondary,” and are not held 
by many with whom we agree on other primary 
doctrines of Christianity. Yet to us, who are 
convinced of their truth, they are essential doc- 
trines, which it is needful for us to faithfully 
uphold for our, own sakes individually, and 
without which we have no right to a separate 
church existence. “ We are preéminently respon- 
sible for the clear upholding of those special 
points of doctrine which have been given to us, 
as a people, to display to the world. 

“To put these aside, and to act as though it 
were little matter whether our views on these 
points were known or not, is merely to say in 
effect that we are not convinced of our own 
principles. 

“As surely as our light is a ray from Heaven, 
so surely will its fearless manifestation before 


of presents that the Bear was to deliver. Here 
they found a people very much like those on 
the American coast ; with only this difference, 
that the Siberian Esquimaux were living in a 
land of plenty, where they were well fed and, 
of course, were hale and hearty, fat and flour- 
ishing. 

What made the difference? It was all ex- 
plained in one word—the reindeer, which sup- 
plied the Siberian Esquimaux with four distinet 
necessaries of arctic life: food, as the flesh is 
equal to the choicest venison from the deer of 
our plains and forests; milk, which is rich as 
cream; clothing, as the fur of the reindeer is 
more impenetrable by cold than the much 
heavier bear-skin ; and last of all, transpor- 
tation, for which the reindeer are better than 
horses (if horses could live in this aretic cold, 
as they cannot), for a team of reindeer, har- 
nessed to a light sledge, will easily make a hun- 
dred miles a day over the untrodden snow. 

Besides, they take care of themselves; they 
have neither to be housed, nor blanketed, nor 
fed. If you build a shed for them, they will not 
go under it, preferring life in the open air. 
They even drop their young when the tempera- 
ture is thirty degrees below zero. They need 
neither barns nor haystacks. For food they 
have but to strike their sharp-pointed hoofs into 
the crusted snow, and underneath they find in 
the hidden mosses and grasses an abundance of 
succulent and nourishing food. Was not this 
a beneficent provision of nature, or rather of the 
Father of all men, for the preservation of life 
in those who dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
earth? 

But the reindeer were in Siberia, and it was 
on this side of the Pacific that they were needed. 
It was too late that season to recross the sea. 
But as soon as the Bear had returned to San 
Francisco, and Sheldon Jackson could cross 
the continent, he told the pitiful story of the 
starving Esquimaux. But, pitiful as it was, it 
did not at first make much impression. It 
seemed a visionary project to transport a herd 
of reindeer from Asia to America. And, after 
all, the Esquimaux were so far away—a plea 
which is often used to quiet our troubled con- 
sciences. 
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others be instrumental in helping them onward, 
and in advancing the great cause of truth and 
righteousness in the earth.” 


Good Old English in the Tennessee 
Mountains. 
BY HANFORD A. EDSON. 

The curious corruptions of English which are 
found among the mountains of Eastern Tennes- 
see and Western North Carolina have been suf- 
ficiently illustrated in Miss Murfee’s and other 
similar publications. Too little attention has, 
however, been paid to the good old English 
surviving here and almost characteristic of the 
region. According to tradition the population 
of these mountains has descended from Colonial 
refugees of the Revolutionary and ante-Revolu- 
tionary periods. The common family names 
support the tradition. Macs are everywhere, and 
Buckannon, Edwards, Ayers, Bruce, and the like, 
point unmistakably to a British origin. These 
people having come have remained. Occasion- 
ally a bold adventurer goes down into the world ; 
but he is sure to come back, homesick for his 
mountains. There is little immigration. The 
German is not here. Visitors from Boston and 
New York miss the new arrivals from Erin. An 
African is rarely seen on these trails. What 
we find is a homogeneous native-American popu- 
lation of British ancestry. A century has made 
little change. The primitive habits sometimes 
seem primeval. Should we be surprised, there- 
fore, that, in an atmosphere so conservative, old 
forms of speech remain ? 

Said an old soldier, of defeated rebels: “ They 
jes squandered an’ let eout.” A Sunday-school 
superintendent remarked that in the fine weather 
“the scholars squandered right smart.” This 
intransitive use of squander appears in “ Rob 
Roy” (Introduction, p. 11), where it is said that 
some troopers “split and squander.” Sir Walter, 
however, is careful to inclose the word in quo- 
tation marks. 

Scribe, scribing, is common instead of write, 
writing. Strangers are apt to think the unusual 
word appropriate for the rare accomplishment. 
But, according to Halliwell, this is a current 
Northumberland expression. 

What shall be said of the ridicule by popular 
writers of our mountaineers’ good English for 
“never a,” “ever a?” Why should the dialect 
novels insist on printing “nary” and “ary,” 
when our obsolete Britons clearly mean ne'er a 
and eer a? 

Iii is the prevalent substitute for cross, quar- 
relsome. Said a small boy when men robbing 
a bee tree were suffering from stings: “‘Them’s 
ill bees.” 

Costes, for costs; nestes, for nests; postes, for 
posts ; ghostes, for ghosts, and the like, seem to 
put one among the pilgrims at Canterbury Inn. 

Hit, for it, is an almost universal substitute. 
Shall it be regarded as a surviving grain of the 
broadcast British aspirates? 

A pail filled with rolls of butter was carried 
up the mountain without sufficient care, and the 
disordered mass was not attractive. The native 
criticism was: “See how he has lob lollied the 
butter.” The Century Dictionary explains: “A 
dialect word of various trivial applications, mean- 
ing a lump or lumpish mixture.” By Halliwell, 
Markham is quoted: “ Whole grits boyled in 
water till they burst, and then mixt with butter, 
and so eaten with spoons, which . . seamen 
call simply by the name of /ob-lolly.” Is it not 
interesting that this expression, belonging to 
sailors and English schoolboys, should still be 


holding its way in places so removed from both 
schools and sailors? 

“ Smouch,” to kiss, “obsolete or provincial 
English,” is not uncommon. 

Poke (Fr. pouche), for small bag, recalls “a 
pig in a poke.” The word was good English in 
Addison’s time. 

If these descendants of Britons exhibit such 
admirable taste or trusty instinct in keeping 
alive forms of good English which others neglect, 
it is not to be wondered at that their own inven- 
tion of phrases is often most happy. “They 
have a good farewell to em,” said a peach grower, 
thinking of the after-taste of the fruit. * “Come 
down and see me, and we'll joy round and eat 
apples,” was a matron’s invitation to her cabin. 
“ He’s as shifty as a wild hog,” was the summing- 
up of a neighbor’s character. A “short cut” 
is here a “near walkin’ way.” A lame mule, 
going on three legs, was “ cypherin’ along” —put- 
ting down three and carrying one. “ Yes, broth- 
er, it’s sorry water here,’ was a woman’s regret- 
ful remembrance of the sweet spring further up 
the valley. “I didn’t have the milk-sick; it 
was hard livin’ sick,’ diagnosed another. “Be 
good to yourselves, you fellers,” was a hunter's 
good-by. “ Yes, boys, that'll pass an’ pass right 
on,” was a youngster’s rapturous appreciation 
of home-made candy. 

Sometimes it must be acknowledged that the 
original devices of speech are of more question- 
able taste. “ He’s fitified,” was the description 
of an epileptic. A good elder prayed for “ the 
bereaved parents whom we are funeralizing to- 
day,” on the occasion of a funeral discourse for 
four children who had died within a period of 
eight years.— The Independent. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 

Coast Range Wild Cattle.—The youthfulness 
of the Coast Range and its typically volcanic 
origin doubtless explain the occurrence of locali- 
ties which are literally inextricable mazes of 
narrow cajion, leading into and out of each other; 
many beginning with a precipitous waterfall, 
ending in much the same fashion. When it is 
borne in mind that in these recent formations 
every cajfion opening upon the main valleys 
has a bewildering number of tributaries, and 
every tributary sub-caiions ramifying ad infini- 
tum from both sides, each an exact counterpart 
of the other, the statement that there is a great 
deal of country among the San Rafael and Sierra 
Madre del Sur Mountains untrodden by man or 
horse will be given ready credence. 

Thus it happens that there are wild cattle 
running among these labyrinths which have 
never seen a human being and probably never 
will. Scarcity of water and feed drives stock 
into unwonted places, and a percentage never 
finds its way back. The exploration of these 
caiions, therefore, is attended with constant sur- 
prises, mostly unpleasant, as a steer eight or 
nine years old, unaccustomed to the sight of 
man, is as undesirable a companion in a narrow 
gulch as a grizzly. 

Fleet as a deer, and entirely without fear of 
horse or rider, their capture and subjugation in- 
volved a display of nerve and horsemanship 
surely without parallel. Tail in the air, the 
steer would race up the mountain the moment 
he caught sight of the vacqueros. Up the steeps, 
through the brush, over barrancas, the vacque- 
ros, neither sparing horse nor heeding obstacles, 
would succeed in heading off the fugitive, who 
would immediately show fight. While making 
a rush at one rider, as quick as a flash the steer 
is lassoed by another round the horns, and check- 


ed with a jerk which flings its hind quarters sky- 
wards. Before the astonished animal can gather 
its wits the vaquero who has him by the horns 
turns his horse and begins to drag the steer 
toward the main band. Other vaqueros beat it 
on the flanks with their riatas and seek to over- 
come the brute’s reluctance by jostling and kick- 
ing it from behind. 

In this manner, with many wild plunges from 
side to side, the open-mouthed bullock is snaked 
close to the rest of the cattle, lassoed by the 
hind feet, stretched out, thrown, and the ro 
slipped from off its horns. As he rises the steer’s 
hind feet are allowed to free themselves. As a 
rule, a refractory beeve, after such a dressing, 
will at once join the main band. Our nine-year. 
old friend dves nothing of the sort. With a 
bellow and a rush, seeing every other channel 
blocked, he cuts right through the herd and is 
off at a swinging gallop. Before many yards are 
covered he is again “lass’d,” dragged back to 
the herd, thrown and released. Nothing daunt- 
ed with lowered horns he makes a vicious rush 
at one of the horses, which is either avoided or, 
if unavoidable received on the thick leather flap 
from which the stirrups are pendant. Recover- 
ing for another charge, the now thoroughly in- 
furiated brute finds himself strung up by the 
head and heels and thrown on his side. This 
time one horn is secured to a front foot before 
the steer is allowed to rise. It is found neces- 
sary to handicap more than a dozen head of 
cattle in this manner many being broncho cows, 
as wicked in every respect as steers. Fifty miles 
and more they travelled on three legs and a 
hobble. 

While the condition of the majority of the 
stock was indifferent, a proportion being rejected 
by the butchers with contumely, the wild cattle 
were sleek and fat, their flesh firm, sweet and 
of splendid color. 


Dr. Nansen.—In ability and physical attri- 
butes Dr. Nansen is an ideal explorer, and the 
following anecdotes of his promptitude of action 
may be aptly introduced to show his iron char- 
acter and his readiness of resource. 

The Nansen brothers are both accomplished 


skilobers. In the depth of winter they have 
travelled over most of the mountains of their 
native land. My narrator says: “I call to 
mind a little incident when the Doctor’s pres- 
ence of mind saved a young Englishman who 
was then a novice on ski. We were at that time 
travelling over some almost unknown country 
in the Vottenheim, or Norwegian Alps, and, 
knowing that a village was near and night was 
coming on, one of the party proposed a short 
cut, which necessitated a long glissade down a 
snow slope. Off we went, the Doctor first, and 
the Englishman following. Alexander Nansen 
bringing up the rear. When three parts of the 
way down, to the astonishment of his followers, 
the Doctor was seen suddenly to wheel. Stop- 
ping on his ski within their own length, a feat 
which few who had not been accustomed to this 
mode of travelling from their youth upwards 
could accomplish, he thrust out his ski staff and 
tripped up his companion, who was at that in- 
stant rushing past him down the slope at express 
speed. The motive of this seemingly extraor- 
dinary action was soon manifest ; we were within 
a dozen feet of a sheer precipice some thousands 
of feet in depth, down which, but for the Doe- 
tor’s ready resource, we should surely have been 
dashed.” 

Another, but amusing, incident I heard of 
the famous explorer during his first visit to Lon- 
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don. It was his first appearance in the great | 


city of London, and it happened to be the day 
of a drawing room at Buckingham Palace. At- 
tracted by the gathering crowd and hearing that 
the Princes of Wales was about to arrive Nansen 

ushed himself into the front of the spectators 
just at the instant of the royal arrival. He sud- 
denly felt a hand seize his watch chain and tug 
vigorously. Quick as lightning the young Nor- 
wegian seized the pickpocket’s wrist and held it 
in his vice-like grip, while, with his other hand, 
he took off his hat, and joined his neighbors in 
a cheer in his best English. When the royal 
carriage had passed he called a policeman and 
gave the thief in charge. One amusing point 
was that during the whole affuir he never even 
dropped the umbrella which he had under the 
arm of the hand by which he was holding his 
prisoner. It is stated that the watch thief, 
whose wrist was nearly crushed, said he would 
rather go to jail for a month than let a gentle- 
man get hold of him again; and the Doctor 
said he “ only held him lightly.” 





Against the Teaching of War in History Text- 
Books. 


BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 





“Particularly by the study of the ancient 
poets and historians,” it was justly remarked 
by William Ellery Channing, “the sentiments 
of early and barbarous ages on the subject of 
war are kept alive in the mind; and although 
Christian by profession, some of the earliest and 


deepest impressions are received in the school of 


uncivilized antiquity.” On the same theme the 
eminent essayist, John Foster, wrote: “ Who 
can tell how much that passion for war, which, 
from the universality of its prevalence, might 
seem inseparable from the nature of man, may, 
in the civilized world, have been reinforced by 
the enthusiastic admiration with which young 
men have read Homer and similar poets, whose 
genius transforms what is, and ought always to 
appear, purely horrid, into an aspect of gran- 
deur.” It was, hence, a sufficiently frank ad- 
mission that was lately made in a leading re- 
ligious journal by an apologist for the Boy’s 
Brigade scheme, that “all healthy boys have a 
love of soldiery born in them,” leaving as a 
not unfair inference the corollary that the youth 
who did not resent an attack upon his rights or 
strike back when assaulted must be weak and 
unhealthy. 

It is a lamentable but natural sequence of 
this emulation of the false heroic models found 
so largely in pagan classics, as contra-disting- 
uished from those molded upon the pure Chris- 
tian type, which heretofore have been kept too 
much in the background, that the school history 
text-books of our day are so largely what they 
are, a compend of the battles of one’s country, 
with a very pronounced bias under the label of 
patriotism for “my country, right or wrong.” 
That was, therefore, a much needed testimony 
penned by Rector Alex. Mackay-Smith in 
responding to an invitation to be present at 
the conference on international arbitration in 
Independence Hall on last Washington’s birth- 
day, in which he said, “ Our children are nur- 
tured on stories of British cruelty in the Revo- 
lutionary war; the devil, to them, has a red 
coat, and carries a Queen Anne musket. My 
great grandfather was an officer in that war, but 
I wish we could forget the whole conflict. My 
own children are growing up to dislike England 
because of that old war as told in their school- 
books. It is time to stop it. Patriotism is the 


noblest virtue, but it must not be nurtured in 
hate. 
tian charity on both sides is needed.” 













Hudson Shaw, of Oxford, England, deprecated 
the undemocratic policy and some of the lang- 
uage of the premier, believing that they did not 
fairly represent English public sentiment, which 
he said was largely in sympathy with American 
institutions and for lasting peace between the 
two countries. He found fault in a mild way, 
however, with the text-books used in American 
schools, which inculcated enmity toward the 
mother country in the minds of our youth. 


Shaw’s mild protest against uncalled for anti- 


















A little common sense as well as Chris- 


At the meeting here referred to, Prof. W. 


Felix Adler, of New York, indorsed Professor 


British sentiment in American text-books and 


said he felt at liberty as an American to make 


the protest in stronger language. The audience, 
the newspaper report says, heartily applauded 
reference to the subject. 

It was to control this most pernicious method 
of acquainting our young people with the his- 
tory of their country, that I brought out in 
1877 my United States History, and some years 
later, my smaller history, more specially for the 
use of schools (several editions of each of these 
were issued, but as there are none now for sale, 
I shall not be charged with advertising the 
books). In the prefatory note to the first issue, 
the following avowal from my personal experi- 
ence of the pernicious pedagogic battle-drilling 
referred to is thus stated : 

“This persistent indoctrination of warlike 
ideas resulted in producing an intensely parti- 
san feeling so that the very name of * British’ 
or ‘Mexican’ became a hateful sound to our 
patriotic apprehensions. Indeed, our principal 
concern appeared to be to learn how much 
greater was the battle loss in killed and wound- 
ed on the part of the British, than was that of 
the Americans. It is not using too forcible an 
expression to say that there was begotten in our 
youthful minds something of the malignant sen- 
timent of murderers. Of the moral loss occa- 
sioned by a state of warfare, together with its 
exceeding expensiveness, we had no conception. 
To supply, in a measure, this lack of informa- 
tion, and to promote the knowledge of those 
things in the past and present history of our 
country which tend to its peace, prosperity and 
true renown, are the purposes of this work.” 
The rule of political action recommended may 
be concisely expressed by that vigorous Anglo- 
Saxon word—straightforwardness. 

We have lately had some very recent exem- 
plifications of this teaching of international an- 
tagonism, on the part of the lads and the young 
men in some of the public schools, colleges and 
universities of Spain and the United States re- 
spectively. The Philadelphia Record tells of a 
small hoy who made a quantity of crayon-col- 
ored paper flags of Spain, which, in an explosion 
of patriotism he threw one by one into the kitch- 
en fire, and then “solemnly loaded his Fourth 
of July pistol with caps and fired a salute in 
honor of the event.” 

For a number of years Herman Molkenboer, 
of Bonn, Germany, has been corresponding with 
editors, essayists and teachers in various coun- 
tries of Europe and America for the purpose of 
propagating information upon this matter, and 
seeking, by representations to governments and 
school boards, to effect a change in the usual 
harmful way of presenting patriotism in the 
history text-books. In an address last year to 
schoolmasters and teachers in Stockholm, Swe- 
den, by M. F. Rasmussen, the mischievous effect 








of the present almost universal pollution of 
school books and popular histories with the war 
spirit and eulogies of the battlefield was vigor- 
ously presented. 
tional curse. 
of schools; and the war spirit is the evil spirit 
of the community.” 
manual of history has been lately issued, in 
which the author, N. L. Hojberg, has endeav- 
ored to give the warrior a “ back seat” in com- 
parison with the useful citizen, the philanthro- 
pist, the artist, the inventor, the engineer. 
Glasgow, Scotland, since the first of this year, 
the local school board having been memorial- 
ized on the subject of the presentation of peace 
and against the teaching of unfriendliness to- 


It was declared to be a na- 
“ The war spirit is the evil spirit 


In Denmark a handy 


In 


ward foreign nations, acceded to a request that 


a lecture, illustrated by limelight views of scenes 
described on the battlefield of eastern France, 


be given the scholars, and that copies of the 


anti-war essay of M. Séve, a government school- 


master of France, which obtained the prize of- 
fered by the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association, be distributed to the teachers. 

In the year 1883, I laid before the then United 
States commissioner of education, John Eaton, 
the disirability (as it seemed to me) of issuing 
a bulletin of the bureau of education, supplying 
data upon this matter for the information and 
right stimulation of our teachers, proffering some 
material if such was desired. The commissioner 
in reply said that while he could not promise 
to use such material as a bulletin, he would be 
greatly obliged for any statement of facts I 
might be able to send him, and, subsequently, 
upon receiving such statement further respond- 
ed: “I desire to express my sincere thanks for 
your letter of the 18th inst., enclosing a state- 
ment relative to the teaching of war in school 
histories. This interesting material will be care- 
fully filed for reference, with other statements 
of a similar nature that may in future be re- 
ceived.” 

Now the forgoing statement I herewith submit 
to the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
for practical present use, enjoining that it be not 
laid away in any “ bureau” drawer, nor folded 
up in a napkin. The point is readily to be ap- 
prehended, that whereas you have a scientific 
temperance department, which has succeeded in 
most usefully supplementing the ordinary teach- 
ing of physiology and hygiene in the public 
schools by the requirement that the noxious ef- 
fects of alevhol, narcotics and opiates be like- 
wise fairly presented and studied, so also should 
the teaching of history in which our children 
are regularly drilled be of a character commen- 
surate with our profession as a Christian nation. 
To be steeped beyond all things else in acquain- 
tanceship with its wars and its battles, and how 
many of our troops and how many of the “ ene- 
my” were killed and wounded in this engage- 
ment and how many in that, is totally unworthy 
our civilization and Christianity. The nations, 
every one of them, urgently need an interna- 
tional court to adjust all their differences, and 
the writer of history text-books for the school 
children should see that it is his place to occupy 
the view-point.— The Union Signal. 
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There is a danger that the testimonies as to 
unworldliness which have long been borne by 
the Society of Friends, especially those which 

















































relate to plainness of speech, behavior and ap- 
parel, may come to be regarded by some of our 
younger members as merely distinctive marks 
of Quaker profession ; and that they may over- 
look the solid religious ground on which they 
really rest. Our early Friends did not adopt 
any peculiar dress. They wore clothing similar 
to that worn by the sober people of their day, 
and discarded that which was merely ornamental 
and useless. This, and their refusal to follow 
the constantly changing fashions of the day, 
soon made them peculiar in their appearance. 

As persecution abated, and the children of 
Friends grew up, it was natural that some of 
them should feel it a cross to differ from their 
associates of the same age in their outward ap- 
pearance. The experience of many of them 
shows that the Divine blessing did not rest on 
any attempt to evade the cross, and to manifest 
their unwillingness to be known as members of 
a Society which practically believed in the 
command, “ Be not conformed to the world, but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
minds.” The records preserved of these young 
people show that they were already convinced, 
that if they would be the obedient disciples of 
Christ, they must submit to the requisitions of 
his Spirit, and one of these they felt to be too 
consistently uphold the testimony to plainness. 

Our late friend, Deborah B. Webb, in her 
early years objected to that simplicity in dress 
which the Truth enjoins; but being powerfully 
visited by the Day-spring from on high, she 
was convinced that it was her duty to put away 
her gay attire, and become a Friend. This 
was a test of her obedience to the Lord’s will, 
and as she was favored to bow in submission, 
she became one of the Lord’s dear children, 
and prepared for usefulness in his church. If 
she had proved a rebellious child there is no 
reason to suppose that the Lord would have 
bestowed upon her the gifts and graces which 
marked her character. 

May our dear young people be concerned 
above everything else to become just what the 
Lord would have them to be; may a holy fear 
possess their minds, of offending Him, by re- 
fusing to comply with his réquirings. Then we 
believe they would become more closely united 
in feeling with their older friends, and be pre- 
pared to ‘be useful servants in the Lord’s hands, 
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was the work of incendiaries. 
and 15 or 20 persons injured. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The United States Treasury debt 
statement shows a net increase in the public debt, less 
cash in the Treasury, during Fourth Mon‘h, of $5,- 
945,416; total cash in the Treasury, $868,799,556. 
The Treasury gold reserve at the close of business on 
the first instant stood at $123,789,771. 

The quadrennial ses-ion of the Methodist Episcopal 
General Conference began on the 3rd inst., in Cleve- 
land, Ohix. The roll call revealed the presence of 
four women delegates, and they were duly seated. 
Their eligibility was firmally challenged, however, 
and a resolution was adopted providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to investigate the question. 
At a subsequent session, three of the women wrote a 
letter, firmly stating their belief in the right to sit in 
the conference, but that they withdrew in the interest 
of harmony. 

Professor Goodspeed, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has reduced the time for taking an X-ray pho- 
tograph to four and a half seconds. 

It is reported in Butte, Montana, that the Roths- 
childs, who recently bought for $7,500,000 a quarter 
interest in the Anaconda Copper Company, have now 
tuken another quarter for $10,000,000. 

A company with a capital of $3,000,000 has been 
formed for the purpose of building a railroad to the 
glaciers of Mt. Tacoma. 

The new Connecticut forestry map shows that over 
one-third of the State is given up to woods. The area 
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of woodland has been increased by the growing up of 


Forty thousand acres of forest in Northern Idaho 
will soon be turned over to a big syniicate. i 
pected that this area will yield more than 400,000,000 
feet of white and yellow pine, red and white fir, cedar 


Twelve and a half tons of silver bullion, valued 
approximately at $375,000, will shortly be shipped 
from the Eureka Hill. This, it is said, will be the 
largest and most valuable single car shipment ever 
made from a mine in Utah, and, it is believed, in the 


Diamonds which are said to be 
found in South Africa,” are alleged to have been found 
in Waukesha County, Wisconsin. 

Two of the most prominent orchadists of Orcas Is- 
land, Washington, have cut down and uprooted their 
prune orchards this spring, which were among the 
finest in that county, and just coming into bearing, and 


“as pure as anything 


On the 29th of last month, the business portion of 
Cripple Creek, Colorado, was destroyed by fire. 
Three lives were lost, 

One of the dead mea 
was a thief, who was shot by a policeman. ildi 
were blown up with dynamite to stop the spread of 
the flames. The loss will not fall short of $1,250,000. 
One thousand persons are homeless. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 404, which 
is a decrease of 152 as compared with the week pre- 
vious, and 67 less than the corresponding week of 
last year. Of the foregoing, 194 were males and 210 
females: 60 died of consumption ; 
36 of heart disease; 23 of old age; 15 of convulsions; 
15 from casualties; 13 of diphtheria ; 11 of inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and bowels; 10 of inflammation 
of the brain; 10 of cancer ; 10 of Bright's disease, and 


51 of pneumonia ; 


4’s, reg., 108} a 109} 
coupon, 109} a 1104; 4’s, new, 1173 a 1173; &’s, 1123 
a 113; currency 6’s, 103 a 1073. 

Corron.—Firm but quiet. Middling uplands offi- 
cially quoted at 83c. per pound. 
FLour.—Winter super, $2.50 a $2.75; 
2.75 a $3.00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.2 
Western winter, ae 
$3.25 a $3.55 ; do., do., straight, $3.60 a $3.75; do., 
do., patent, $3.80 a $4.00; spring, clear, $2.85 a $3.15; 
do., straight, $3.35 a $3. 50; do., patent, $3.60 a $ $3.85 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, 
a $3.00; do., clear, $3.50 a $3.60; 


do., straight, $3.65 
a $3.75; do., patent, $3.85 a $4.00. 


Rye Frour, $255 


GrRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 68} : 

No. 2 mixed corn, 34 a Bi}e 

No. 2 white oats, 25 a 2! 

Beer Catr_e.— Extra, none cies : asa 43 a 48c.; 
medium, 4 a 4}c.; common, 3} a 3ic. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs were fairly active at a decline of 

a fraction, except for clipped lambs, which were firm ; 

Extra, 3} a 4c.; good, 3} a 35c.; medium, 

Spring lambs, $: $2 a 1 $6. 

Hogs were in fair demand, and all sold at 5} a 53c. 


ForeIGN.—Sugar dealers in London state that the 
visible supply is 320,000 tons less than in 1895. 
York is buying there largely. 
loading at English ports with sugar for the United 
States to meet the shortage in the Cuban crop. i 
estimated that the increased sowings in Europe dur- 
ing the current year will amount to fifteen per cent. 

A London dispatch dated Fourth Month 30th says, 
“An explosion occurred in the Micklefield Colliery, 
in Yorkshire, to-day, cutting off the escape of one 
hundred men, who are now entombed in the mine. 
Searching parties are endeavoring to tind and rescue 
them. The explosion is ascribed to the use of naked 
lights. Twenty-five men have been rescued from the 
Micklefield pit, all of them terribly burned. 
feared that the others have perished, but the searchers 
are still at work, in the hope of saving more lives.” 

A proposal of marriage for the hand of an Egyptian 
princess, made 3500 years Ago, has been discovered in 
the British Museum. It isin the form of an inscribed 
brick, and is not only the oldest, but the most sub- 
stantial love letter in existence. 

A sign of the enormous growth of the bicycle trade 
is the recent sale of the Dunlop Pneumatic Tire Com- 
pany’s property, in Dublin, for $15,000,000. 
formed, a few years ago, the company’s capital was 
$112,500. It was subsequently increased to $520,000. 
The shareholders have received $3,295,615 in divi- 


Sixty steamers are 





dends and premiums, and will receive $14,437,500 
more from the proceeds of the sale. 

An Anarchistic plot to murder King Humbert has 
been discovered in Naples. A number of arrests have 
been made. 

Five of the leaders of the National Reform Com- 
mittee at Pretoria, who pleaded guilty of high trea- 
son, including John Hays Hammond, the American 
mining engineer, were condemned to death. The 
death “sentences, however, have been commuted. It 
has not yet been decided what form of punishment 
will be substituted for that which has been aban- 
doned. 

The Shah of Persia was shot and killed on the Ist 
inst. by a revolutionary fanatic, while visiting a shrine 
near the city of Teheran fordevotion. The assassin was 
disguised in the garb of a woman. On the 2nd inst, 
Muzafer-ed-Din, the second son of the late Shah of 
Persia, was enthroned at Tabriz, the capital of the 
province over which he has been acting as Goy- 
ernor. 

There are to be about 200 railway stations distrib- 
uted over the new Siberian Railway. The rolling 
stock will com prise 2,000 locomotives, 3,000 passenger 
cars and 36,000 gods wagons. The passenger traffic 
will be almost exclusively confined to third or fourth 
classes, and the tariff will be very low. The works in 
connection with this great undertaking are being 
pushed on with much energy, and the work is ex- 
pected to be completed in about six years. The opening 
of this line will shorten the journey around the world 
by about twenty days. 

The Japanese have again given evidence of their 
practical ideas. Instead of presenting medals to the 
soldiers who especially distinguished themselves in 
the late war with China, the Government has pur- 
chased 18,000 watches, at $2.50 each, in Switzerland, 
which will be given to the men. 

Advices from Honolulu state that Mount Mauna 
Loa was in violent eruption at seven o’clock on the 
morning of Fourth Month 20th. The fountain of lava 
on the summit of the mountain was estimated by ob- 
servers at Hilo as 4,000 feet high. The light was so 
brilliant that it was seen from Lahama, 110 miles 
away, the next night, and the glow was seen later 
at Diamond Head, 180 miles distant. This indi- 
cates an eruption of the greatest magnitude. 

A cablegram received in Washington from Managua 
on the second instant, announced that the rebel forces 
in Nicaragua had surrendered, and that the rebellion 
in that Republic had ended. 

The quantity of bananas shipped from West Indian 
and adjacent ports into the United States now amounts 
to 13,000,000 or 14,000,000 bunches annually, valued 
at considerably over $20,000,000. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

ZEBEDEE HaAtnes, Sup’t. 


A Frrienp wishes a position as companion, or to 
wait on an elderly person. or to assist in housekeeping. 
Address P. O. Box 226, Trenton, N. J. 








Diep, on Fonrth Month 3rd, 1896, at West Chester, 
Pa., ANN B. PrrFreip, widow of William F. Pitfield, 
aged seventy-seven years; a member of Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. Of her it was traly 
said she was “ patient in tribulation,” and though her 
call was sudden, it is believed that she was in mercy 
prepared for the solemn change, and that her end was 
peace. 





,on Fourth Month 24th last, in Haddonfield, 

J., SARAH K. Balty, aged eighty-four years; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 

—, Third Month Ist, 1896, at Garrettford, Pa., 
Epwakrp J. GARRETT, son of George S. and Mary W. 
Garrett, in the twenty-fourth year of his age ; a mem- 
ber of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, Penna. 


caiuisipidiaigii — 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





